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AMONG CANNIBALS. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By 
Cari LumHo.itz. With over 100 illustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 
‘Mr. Lumholtz selected for his study the lowest race known to exist—a race only just ontesios upon the Stone Age. Here, 
in an unvisited corner of Northern Australia, was an indubitably veracious picture of man’s life in the infancy of the race. 
His book is made up of an extraordinary narrative and a series of brilliant canamaed *— Boston Transcript. 

















THE AMERICAN RAILWAY THE VIKING -AGE. 


Its Construction, Development, Management, and Ap- | | The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ances- 
pliances. With 225 illustrations. Bound in half | tors of the English-Speaking Nations. By Paur B. 
leather. 8vo, 36.00 net. | pu CHarLtv. With 1,400 illustrations. Two vols., 
‘This sumptuously made and illustrated volume consists | 8vo, $7.50. 

Shonen Wille Fk 5 hee ~ hhh as “The author’s greatest work. To the student of history 

tion, its artistic side gives it all the attraction of a special the volumes will be invaluable, while to the general reader 

Christmas publication. It should find a large circulation, for | the attractive style, together with the profuse and admirable 

its matter is most valuable, while the manner of presenting | illustrations, will make them a mine of instructive pleasure.”’ 

the matter is attractive and interesting.” —N. Y. Tribune. —N. Y. Observer. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. 


A Popular Account of Some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. $8. SHALER, Professor of Geology at Har- 
vard. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 

‘The author has sought, as he says, ‘to show the relation of natural forces to the fortunes of men, and thereby to secure, 
on the part of the reader, the interest which belongs to matters which affect the human welfare alone.’ Earthquakes, volea- 
noes, cyclones, etc., have the strongest human interest and relations. The subjects are as interesting as the way in which they 
are treated, and the illustrations are not only numerous but interesting. "—N. Y. Tribune. 


STRANGE TRUE STORIES OF | SFORZA: A Story of Milan. 
LOUISIANA. By Wiiu1am WavporrF AsTOoR, author of « Valentino.” 


By Grorce W. Case. In an original and artistic | 12mo, $1.50. 
| 


2 gs . ‘ ° ‘“*TIt is an historical novel of the best t for it is dyed 
binding. Square 12mo, illustrated, $2.00. through and through with the bright Teoken tints of the 


‘“*A charming book, charmingly bound, printed, and pic- | epoch i in which the tale is set. Nowhere does the narrative 
tured.”’— Washington Capitol. halt.”"—-Christian Union. 


. 4 ‘ ** Full of local color and fidelity to nature. The characters 
‘It is handsomely illustrated, and will attract general at- are yi rously sketched. Indeed, the book as a whole may 


tention, both because of its essential character and the excel- | be called one of the best historical novels that have recently 
lence of the style.”’"—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. appeared. "—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 








SAID IN FUN. 


By Purr H. WEtc#, author of «The Tailor-Made Girl.” Preface by Ropert G. Butler. Square 4to, $1.25. 

With full- illustrations by W. A. Rogers, Bush, Kemble, Attwood, Herford, Smedley, Snyder, Gibson, Sheppard, 
Van Schaick, r, Taylor, Frost, Woolf, Sterner, “ Chip,” Mitchell. The brightest of Mr. felch’s witty paragraphs and 
sketches have been gathered from all quarters, and some unpublished matter has been added, the whole making, with illus- 
trations, a book full of the rarest fun in picture : and text. 


THE POETRY of TENNYSON. ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 


By the Rev. Henry Van Dyker, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. AND KINGS. 

‘This volume, in its estimate of Tennyson as a literary | By Donato -G. Mitcnet. 12mo, $1.50. ' 
artist, and in its keen analysis of his deeper processes of | _ “ These chats make a most charmin verbal incursion into 
thought, is a really masterly effort.”-— Boston Saturday Even- | England’s past, from the beginning of English letters to the 
ing Gazette. revels of enilworth. ”*_ Philadelphia Times. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York. 
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‘DD. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN JANUARY: 


AROUND AND ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA: 


TWENTY MONTHS OF QUEST AND QUERY. By Frank VINCENT, author of “The Land 
of the White Elephant.” With Maps, Plans, and 54 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, xxiv.-473 pages. 
Ornamental cloth, 35.00. 

No former traveller has made so comprehensive and thorough a tour of Spanish and Portuguese America. 
Mr. Vincent visited every capital, chief city, and important seaport, made several expeditions into the interior of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and ascended the Parana, Paraguay, Amazon, Oronoco, and Magdalena Rivers. 
He breakfasts in the crater of the Pichiachas, 16,000 feet above the sea-level; describes with enthusiasm the Lima 
belles; he hobnobs with the Fuegians; he hunts in the forlorn Falklands; he explores falls in the center of the 
continent, which, though meriting the title of « Niagara of South America,” are all but unknown to the outside 
world. He spends months in the picturesque capital of Rio Janeiro; he visits the coffee districts, studies the 
slaves, descends the gold-mines, visits the greatest rapids of the globe, enters the isolated Guianas, and so on. 


AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. Howarp Cox.tns, with a Preface by Hernert Seencer. One volume, 12mo. Cloth, $5.00. 

«“ The object of this volume is to give in a condensed form the general principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy, as far as possible in his original words. In order to carry out this intention each section has been 
reduced, with but few exceptions, to one-tenth; the five thousand and more pages of the original being thus rep- 
resented by a little over five hundred. The Epitome consequently represents The Synthetic Philosophy as it would 
be seen through a diminishing glass; the original proportion holding between all its varied parts.”—From the 


Preface. 


JAMES G. BIRNEY AND HIS TIMES: 


THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. With some Account of Abolition Move- 
ments in the South before 1828. By WittiAmM Birney. 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE DOLL’S HOUSE.—A PLAY. 


By Henrik Ipsen. With a Biographical Introduction. Translated from the Norwegian by FrRANcEs 
Lorp. t2mo, half cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
“ There is searcely a man who can read Ibsen without feeling about him the roar and dark onward motion of 
life; without seeing dimly, as a traveller in a strange land sees from a mountain-top new plains and rivers in the 
distance.” —G. R. Carpenter. 


FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE. 


A Mid-Winter Journey Across Siberia. By Lioxen F. Gowinc. With Map and 30 Illustrations in 
text. 12mo, ornamented cloth. Price, $1.50. 


LILY LASS. 


By Justin MeCartuy. The Gainsborough Seties. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Nos. 1, 3, anp 5 Bonp Srreetr, NEW YORK. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 
ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
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{ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his | 


Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Futt Principat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rates As Low as wit PERMANENTLY secure Fuut 
PayMeEnt of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 


Pouicres in the market. INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FoRFEITABLE, 
Wor.tp-W1e. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 


mes a az ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 


ted Dennis, J. E. Morris, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 


EAGLE PENCILS. 


ALL STYLES. 


J. G. deste 
President. 


ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 


ROUND AND HEXAGON. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, 
School, Mercantile, and General Uses. 


PATENTED. 


Our FINE ARTS. 


The most PERFECT Pencil made. 
6B to 6H, 15 degrees ; 
and Draughtsmen. 


Graded 


for Artists, Engineers, 





COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water 


Colors in many ways. 


THE 


Stop-Gauge eAutomatic “Pencil. 


An entirely new article. 


of all Pencils. 


The ne plus ultra 


This Company issues also the best Lurk AnD ENpowMENT | KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID relates a ghost story. 
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1850. SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


JANUARY. 


HARPER’ S MAGAZINE. 
Interesting Papers. 


A RUSSIAN GENERAL contributes ** The Russian Army.” 
Sixteen illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 

HOWARD PYLE writes and illustrates 
and Old.” 

ANDREW LANG AND JOSEPH PENNELL or 


the one a description, the other illustrations, of * 
” 


Andrews. 
The Stories. 


LAFCADIO HEARN begins “ Youma.” 
Howard Pyle. 


ELIZABETH STODDARD tells the story of ‘* Polly Dos- 
sett’s Rule.” 


1890. 


** Jamaica, New 


Illustrated by 


Tilus- 
trated by H. M. Paget. 

M. E. M. DAVIS tells a Southern story, ‘*The Centre 
Figger.”” 

HON. CHARLES GAYARRE contributes ‘ Barthélemy 


de Macarty’s Revenge,” a true romance of New Orleans. 


Other Interesting ‘Papers. 
A WOMAN ON HORSEBACK. By Anna C. Brackett. 
With illustration. A practical paper on riding for women. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHINESE. A study in Celestial 
speech. By John Heard, Jr. 


TWO PHASES OF AMERICAN ART. 


Lillie. With six illustrations. 


THE SMYRNA FIG HARVEST. With eleven illustra- 
tions by Tristam Ellis. 
Poems. 
TRUST. ASonnet. By May Riley Smith. 
NON SINE LACRYMIS. By Henry Bernhard Carpenter. 
AT HEART. 


By Mrs. Lucey C. 


By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


George ‘Du Maurier 


Contributes a characteristic full-page Drawing. 


Editorial Departments. 


THE EASY CHAIR, by George William Curtis.— THE 
STUDY, by William Dean Howells.—-THE DRAWER, 
by Charles Dudley Warner. 


LITERARY NOTES, by Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Per Year, Postage Free, $4.00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ee sig “4,00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ m “2,00 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions, 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by P. O. Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified. 
Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER. & BROS., New York. 
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What the Literary Critics sav 


OF 


THE RED MOUNTAIN OF ALASKA 


“It would be hard to find a more charming book of 
out-door life than this.".—_New York Independent. 

“It throws ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ and all those fascinating phantasies, hope- 
lessly into the shade, and will hold many a boy spell- 
bound through many an evening of many a winter.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 

“It must take precedence, to judge from the keen 
satisfaction it has already given some boys of my ac- 
quaintance.”— The Book Buyer. 

“It is a finely-illustrated and, we need scarcely add, 
well-written volume.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“ Unusually handsome pictures adorn the book, which 
in all respects is a suecess.”—The Congregationalist. 


QUEEN HILDEGARDE. 


“A pleasant-tempered and graceful story for young 
girls.”— The Critic. 

“A bright and sensible story for girls.”—Boston 
Journal. 

“It is with unfeigned pleasure that we welcome this 
admirably written and charming story.”—The Church- 
man, 

“It is a wonderfully bright, clever story.””-—Boston 
Traveller. 

“We should like to see the sensible, heroine-loving 
girl in her early teens who would not like this book. 
Not to like it would simply argue a screw loose some- 
where.”— Boston Post. 

«*A perfectly lovely story,’ will be the enthusiastic 
encomium from girlish lips as this bright and interest- 
ing book is laid aside.”—Zion’s Herald. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


«“ This sumptuous edition of the great French writer 
stands unrivalled in American book-making, and is a 
monument alike to author, artists, printer, and pub- 
lisher.”— The American. 

“It is altogether the most artistic triumph in book- 
making ever achieved.”— Minneapolis Commercial Bul- 
letin. 

“The volume is exquisitely printed and bound, and 
its qualities are such as to give satisfaction to anyone 
who enjoys books which are books, and who also likes 
to see them worthily presented.”— Boston Journal. 

“It is the most artistic and valuable one-volume edi- 
tion of a work of fiction that has ever issued from the 
American press.” —Boston Globe. 


“It may be safely asserted that no other popular 
edition of this great historical romance compares with 
this.” — Detroit Commercitil Advertiser. 


«The entire workmanship of the book is excellent.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


301-305 Wasuineton St., Boston. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


Asolando. 


A new volume of Poems. By Rosert BRownina. 
Bound in Persian silk, from designs by Mrs. HENRY 
Wuitman. In crown 8vo form, $1.25. 


‘Browning's ‘Poetical Works. 


New issue of the Riverside Edition. Including all the 
corrections and changes recently made by Mr. Brown- 
ing, and the poem “ Pauline,” in its previous form, 
in an Appendix to the volume in the body of which 
the latest revised version appears. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, green cloth, gilt top, $1.75 each; the set, in a 
box, $10.00; half calf, $18.00; half levant, $24.00. 


Portraits of Friends. 


By Joun CAMPBELL SHarrpP, author of “ Aspects of 
Poetry,” ete. With a sketch of Principal Shairp by 
Professor W. Y. SELLAR, and an etched Portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 

This volume contains papers on Thomas Erskine of Linla- 


then, Bishop Cotton of Caleutta, Arthur —_ Clough, Nor- 
man Macleod, Dr. Macleod Campbell, and others. 


cAmerican ‘Religious Leaders. 


Vol. IL, WILBUR FISK. By Prof. Grorcr Pren- 
TICE. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book worthy to follow Dr. Allen’s ‘* Jonathan Edwards,” 


and treating wisely the career and character of Wilbur Fisk, 
the eminent Methodist divine. 


Three ‘Dramas of Euripides. 


The Medea, The Hippolytos, and The Alkestis. 
Wituram Cranston LAwrTon. 
top, 31.50. 

A clear and admirable aid to an intelligent conception of 
the Greek drama. To a fine metrical translation of the three 
dramas are added such explanatory remarks as serve to give 
an adequate impression of them as produced on the Athenian 
stage. 


A New England Girlbood. 


Outlined from Memory. By Lucy Larcom. Vol. VI. 
in the Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cts. 


A book of curious interest, combining the charm of auto- 
biography with pictures of a social condition not far removed 
in years, but now nearly obsolete. 


The Mystery of the Locks. 


By E. W. Howe, author of “The Story of a Country 
Town,” “A Moonlight Boy,” ete. New Edition. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 

‘“* A strong, vivid, strikingly original novel, . . . apro- 
duction of remarkable merit.” The Literary World. 


By 
Crown 8vo, gilt 


*,* For sale by all Bookseliers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishérs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE.* 


“More than a century and a half has passed since 
Richard Steele died, and much that is of value has been 
written about him; but it is only recently that any ac- 
curate study of the facts of his life has been attempted, 
and the present work is the first in which an endeavor 
has been made to treat the subject exhaustively.” 

It is in these words that Mr. Aitken intro- 
duces his two comely octavos. In print, paper, 
and cover, and in abundant pertinent illustra- 
tions from authentic portraits of Steele, his 
wife, his mother-in-law, and his charming chil- 
dren, these volumes leave nothing to be de- 
sired. They are enriched with a very copious 
bibliography of the original and all subse- 
quent editions of Steele’s separate and collected 
works, and also of their translations, German, 
French, and Italian, published in all sorts of 
places,— in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, in 
Paris, Rouen, Luynes, in Amsterdam and Rot- 

terdam, the Hague and Hamburg, Dresden, 
Leipsie, Frankfort, Bale, New York, Boston, 
and Cincinnati. There is a list of the chief 
volumes of biography and criticism upon { Steele, 


* Tue Lire or RicHarpD STEELE. In Two V: onan, 
George A. Aitken. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





By 





of “oi criticism and contemporary pam- 
phlets concerning him, of books dedicated to 
him, and the yet more flattering endless imita- 
tions of his work in all lands and tongues. 
There are the imitations by Sir R. Blackmore 
and Bishop Middleton and Leigh Hunt, by 
Van Effen and Bodmer and Gottsched and 
Kramer, by Marivaux and Granet, La Croix 
and Malte Brun, De Foére and Manent and 
Guizot. They are published in London and 
Paris, in Hanover and Gottingen, in Leyden 
and Copenhagen, in Fleneburg and Berlin and 
Milan, in Melbourne and in Honolulu. There 
has been a Danish, a Belgian, a French, a Swiss, 
a Dutch, a Prussian, an Italian Spectator; a 
European and an American Spectator ; a Cath- 
olic Spectator and a Protestant Guardian ; ¢ 
Female Spectator and a Juvenile Spectator ; 
a French Spectator at the National Assembly, 
a Spectator during the Revolution, a Spectator 
under the Royal Government ; a Female Tatler 
and Fairy Tatler, a Tatler Revived, and Der 
Poetische Tadler; a Spectatrice, a Spettatore, a 
Babler, a Babillard, and a Babbelaer! Surely 
it is a sounding fame which has such multitu- 
dinous echoes. Mr. Aitkin would seem to have 
caught and recorded, as on a phonographic 
cylinder, each farthest reverberation, each last 
dying cadence along the verge of the horizon. 
From London to Honolulu is a far cry! 
Steele died September 1, 1729. It was 
more than half a century later when John 
Nichols published an edition of * The Tatler,” 
with notes in which many biographic details 
were embedded. The Correspondence of Steele, 
with literary and historical anecdotes by the 
same editor, was issued the following year, 


1787. Bisset and Chalmers added little to our 
knowledge. Dr. Drake only gave the old facts 


a re-setting. Macaulay, in his essay on Addi- 
son, used Steele as a foil to relieve the greater 
essayist, a sharp black to heighten the lights 
of his artful portraiture, and bitterly assailed 
his character. Thackeray handled him with a 
half-loving, half-contemptuous compassion, as 
for a kindly fellow one couldn’t help liking, 
without overmuch respecting. Foster, in the 
* Quarterly,’ came to the rescue, and asserted 
Steele’s genius and character against both the 
pity and the scorn. There was a life by Mr. 
H. R. Montgomery, in 1865, padded with 


sketches of all Steele's famous contemporaries. 
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Lately Mr. Austin Dobson has published a vol- | 


ume of well-chosen selections from Steele’s es- 
says, with a luminous introduction, and also a 
brief life of the essayist, charmingly written, 
containing many new facts, as well as others 
set in a fresh light.” 

And now comes Mr. Aitken, gleaning every- 
where, in the remotest and unlikeliest corners 
of the field, turning up the very stones for the 
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or more successfully for every shred and parti- 
cle of material, relevant and irrelevant, than he 
has done. Nobody is likely to dive deeper, or, 
it must be confessed, come up drier, than he. 
If anywhere a modest and shrinking fact has 


| eluded his gaze in some forgotten archives, let 


chance of an overlooked grain or two of mat- | 


ter, and bringing us these eight or nine hun- 
dred closely printed pages as the result. He 


has searched the Public Record office, the Pro- | 
bate Registry, the College of Arms, the Vicar- | 


General's oftice, Doctors’ Commons, the Board 
of Green Cloth, the Lord Chamberlain’s De- 
partment, in London. The Public Record 


office at Dublin and the Records at Birming- | 


ham have been ransacked. 
seum, the South Kensington Museum, the Bod- 
leian and Lambeth, the libraries of Berlin, Mu- 
nich, and Paris, the College Books at Oxford, 


The British Mu- | 


it not prematurely congratulate itself on its 
escape. Mr. Aitken is sure to pounce upon it 
presently and book it for his next edition. 
May it not be a wife’s cousin's pedigree, nor a 
legal pleading, nor a business assignment, for 
with these the present volumes are already 
overweighted. Mr. Aitken’s scrupulous method 
may be illustrated by his details of several last 
wills of a family of Fords in St. Michael's Par- 
ish, Barbados, with his grave comment, + 1 do 
not believe they were related to the family to 
which Margaret Ford [Steele’s first wife] be- 
longed.” Could anything be less in point? It 
is not Steele’s will, nor Margaret Ford’s will, 


_ nor even the will of a presumable cousin, near 


the Parish and District Registers at Carmar- | 


then, have all been rummaged to some purpose. 
New letters and manuscripts have been found. 


_ or neighborhood. 


Private collections have yielded copies for | 


publication. Original family portraits in pri- 
vate hands have been submitted to the pho- 
tographer. Sources of information have been 
exactly indicated, to the great comfort of fu- 
ture explorers. In Steele’s own manuscripts 
the cancelled words have been noted, so that 
we may catch the writer’s thoughts in the very 
moment of their birth, observe the winged folly 


another. 


or far, of Margaret Ford, but simply the will 
or wills of several other Fords, resident, indeed, 
in the same island, but not in the same parish 
Had the biographer pos- 
sessed a saving trace of the humor of his sub- 
ject he would have lessened the bulk of his 
work by a good many tedious pages. We have 
sometimes said we should be willing to read 
Thackeray's notes of his weekly interviews 
with his laundress,—not from any undue in- 
terest in the contents of her basket, nor un- 
worthy curiosity as to the condition of a great 


_ man’s wardrobe, but for the sheer charm that 
as it flies, and discern the mental processes | 

. . | 
by which one phrase or idea was preferred to | 


In one sense, this must be the definitive bi- 


ography of Steele. 
are such externally as the somewhat modish and 


These handsome volumes | 


coxcombical subject of them would have relish- | 


ed as the court dress in which he should make 
his bow to the fastidious monarch, Posterity. 
Not curled wig and lace ruffles and -jewelled ra- 


pier could better become the Christian Hero of | 
Lord Lueas’s regiment, or the M.P. from Stock- | 


bridge Hants, or Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 
Whoever would know to the full Captain Steele 
of the Coldstream Guards, or Sir Richard Steele 
of the Tatler and Spectator and Englishman 


and Lover and Reader and Plebeian and Spin- | 


ster, the author of the Ode on the Duke of 


Marlborough, of the Conscious Lovers and | 
the Tender Husband, must give his days and | 


his nights to the study of Mr. Aitken. No- 
body after him is likely to search more painfully 


Thackeray's pen would give to the most trivial 
or unsavory details. So Steele's briefest note 
to his dear Prue, with its delicate cajoleries, its 
memoranda of seven pennyworth of walnuts at 
five to the penny, with the guilty postscript, 
“There are but twenty-nine walnuts,” leaving 
us vainly to conjecture the fate of the missing 


| half«lozen.—had he cracked and eaten them ? 


or had the vender at the street-corner scanted 
his measure ?—and the subsequent note, with 
its remorseful propitiative offering of a larger 
quantity of walnuts, which we trust reached 
his dear Prue untampered with,— notes like 
these we cannot have in excess. They may be 
mere glow-worm illuminations, but they do 
brighten the picture. But interpose an attor- 
ney between us and the author; give us his 
breathless, unpunctuated, so-much-a-line-on-the- 
largest-foolscap record, and, as Marie Bashkirt- 
seff said of reading Dumas in the absence of a 
New Testament, “it is not the same thing.” 
The least critical of readers detects the differ- 
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ence. As Lamb’s discriminating hostess, when 
he touched the keys of the piano, happily con- 
jectured, “it could not be the maid,” so in 
turning back to a perusal of ** The Tatler” 
or * The Guardian,” we say,—No, this is not 
the attorney. It could not be engrossed on 
legal parchment or bound in law calf. Yet all 
the receipts of the stamp office are not given 








us, nor the confidential figures of the agent's | 


outlay at the contested elections. Perhaps 
Mr. Aitken may not be the final biographer 
after all! 

Let us be just; it is no small merit to be 
painstaking. Here is gathered the rich mate- 
rial which the touch of a Macaulay or Foster 
or Thackeray may one day make live. If 
he shall want to know the precise sources of 
Steele’s income, just how much he derived 
from his first wife’s property and his second 
wife’s property at a given date; if he is curi- 
ous as te the first wife’s name, maiden and 
widow, hitherto undiscovered ; if he would be 
quite sure that Steele was a Captain of Foot, 
and in the Guards, but not, as commonly 
stated, of Fusileers; if he would know the 
date of Lord Luecas’s commission as colonel 
of the regiment in which Steele was to serve, 
and the amount of pay due him on June 24, 
1702; if he would distinguish clearly Fusi- 
leers, which Steele’s men were not, from Mus- 
keteers and Pikemen and Grenadiers, which 
they really were; if he would know the items 
of Swift’s tavern reckoning, the days he met 
Addison and spent 2s. 6d.,— it is all here. 
A fact has a fatal fascination for Mr. Aitkin. 
A date is a delight. His work is in admirable 





logical order and chronological order, but lacks | 


the form of life. Some men are chaotic ; Mr. 
Aitken is not that. Some men run hither and 
yon from death-bed back to christening, and so, 
by way of courtship and marriage, make their 
meandering way to the author’s birth; Mr. 
Aitken is not of these. Only he is destitute 


of constructive and penetrative imagination ; | 


he is without sense of literary perspective. 
Where you look for a balanced composition, 


he gives you a well-stocked palette, a loaded | 


brush, and a handful of thumb-nail sketches 
of divers and sundry studio properties, some 
of which might be worked into his picture and 
some might not. They may be good to have, 
but they lack adjustment and right relation. 
As Lowell says,— 
** Roots, wood, bark, and leaves singly perfect may be, 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree.”’ 


Mr. Aitken does not clap them hodge-podge 


together. Rather, he sorts and labels them ; 
but they don’t make a tree any better pigeon- 
holed than huddled. The vital sap does not 
run through them either way. There is noth- 
ing so awkward as a misplaced fact,—except 
a cinder in the eye, which is very like it. 

Too much of fault-finding! Mr. Aitken de- 


| serves the credit of great laboriousness, scru- 


pulous fairness, and profound interest in his 
theme. You feel that the words of his preface 
are abundantly justified : 

“JT have endeavored to show Steele as he was ; the 
work has been one of love, but I have aimed at setting 
forth everything impartially. I have, at any rate, not 
knowingly withheld or misrepresented any facts, and I 
am confident that the result of the fuller study of his 
life, which is now rendered practicable, will be the con- 
viction that, in spite of weaknesses, which are among 
the most apparent of all those to which mortals are 
liable, Steele’s character is more attractive and essen- 
tially nobler than that of any of the greatest of his con- 
temporaries in the world of letters.” 

Mr. Aitken’s view of Steele is substantially 
this: he was a man whose intellectual gifts 
were fresh and exuberant rather than mature, 
whose work was original and suggestive rather 
then finished and complete, whose style was 
easy and delightful, slipshod and inaccurate ; 
who was, not the father of the English essay, 
for both Cowley and Temple had preceded him, 
but the father of the modern periodical essay, 
the discoverer of the thoughtful editorial on 
social and moral] questions, inferior to Addison 
in fulness of thought and wealth of scholarship 
and delicacy of expression, yet throwing out 
the careless hint and unvalued example which 
Addison bettered and elaborated. Steele was 
no poet, though worse verses than his on the 
Duke of Marlborough have passed for poetry, 
and raised for their author “a slender stock 
of praise.” He was no dramatist, though the 
author of moderately successful dramas that 
gave hints to Sheridan, who could mount his 
jewels better, even when they were but paste. 
He was a truth-loving humorist, not so much 
a thinker as a moralist and preacher, unfeign- 
edly anxious to better the world he lived in, 
to laugh it out of its foibles and dissuade it 
from its sins. If the preacher was sometimes 
overtaken in a fault, it was no more than the 
common fate of moralists who do not proclaim 
their own virtue in urging the cause of virtue, 
or declare themselves impeccable because so- 
berly convinced that the world of which they 
are a part has gone far enough astray. 

Steele is not a complex person. He was 
‘in wit a man, in character a child.” * His 
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defects lie on the surface and are visible to all: 
he was thriftless and often in debt, and he 
sometimes indulged too much in the pleasures 
of the table.” He was generous to prodigality 
with an income often small and always preca- 
rious. He was easily overcome with wine in 
an age of hard drinkers, when otherwise decent 
folk did not hesitate to own that they were 
drunk last night and proposed to be drunk 
again to-morrow. He was a frequent trans- 
gressor, and an honest penitent; his purpose 
was praiseworthy, and his will unstable: the 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. In 
politics he was upright and outright, a citizen 
of public spirit, a patriot at his own grave 
He honored women when chivalry to 
women was extinct; he proclaimed their vir- 
tues and graces when those about him treated 
them as puppets and toys. If he haunted the 
exchange and the coffee-house, he loved and 
enshrined the home. He cared for children 
with exceptional tenderness, and in his last 
days of infirmity and loneliness he found his 
best solace in watching and encouraging their 
sports. To an exacting and difficult wife, a 
coquettish beauty and prim housewife, some- 
what frosty and uncomfortable at all times, 
and perennially fretted by his heedless Bohe- 
mian ways, he was a patient and adoring hus- 
band. He idolized his friends, putting himself 
at Addison's feet with almost too obsequious 
and reverential a devotion, and he accepted 
the cool regard of that somewhat bloodless 
man of letters as his overplus of recompense. 
He was forgiving to his enemies, forbearing to 
his calumniators. He was a very human sort 
of being—no medieval saint, though not so 
unlike St. Peter; no ideal «+ Christian hero,” 
though with a good deal in his composition of 
the spirit of St. John. He was one who fol- 
lowed far off, and lost the path sometimes, and 
stumbled and fell sadly and grotesquely, but 
still looked toward the light that lighteth every 
man. He did not attain his own ideal, but 
was well above the mark of his time. 

To a student of Steele, Mr. Aitken’s vol- 
umes are invaluable. To a lover of letters, 
hoping for a charming portrait, fitly framed, 
of a picturesque person, and set against a back- 
ground full of color, they will be a little dis- 
appointing. He will be vexed at the lost 
opportunity, will wish for a kit-cat instead of 
a colossal canvas. He will long to puff away 
some “ vacant chaff well-meant for grain.” He 
will declare that a single volume, to be held in 
the hand and dreamed over by the fire. could 
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have given every vital illuminating fact, and 
left Steele before us in his true attitude as a 
delightful, faulty person, a mixture of graces 
and foibles incomparable ; the friend of Addi- 
son, the defender of Marlborough, the generous 
foe of Swift; the delight of the coffee-houses ; 
the torment of his peevish wife, the tender 
father of his children; the frank patriot, the 
victim of party, the moralist who playfully 
wooed his age to goodness, and the precursor 
of Lamb and of Hazlitt, of Thackeray and 
Trollope, of Washington Irving and of George 


William Curtis. ©. A. L. Recuanns. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK,.* 


The book may not be so interesting or at- 
tractive as some others, but it satisfies.” was a 
remark made some time since about a leading 
economic work, The speaker had in mind the 
breadth of treatment that shows not merely 
mastery of the subject in hand, but especially 
the coolness of judgment and eatholicity ot 
mind that give one confidence in an author; 
and, in a scientific work, this it is that satisfies, 
rather than brilliancy of style, originality of 
method, or new information. We are never 
at rest, never satisfied with partisanship in a 
scientific work, however much we may be at- 
tracted or amused by it. 

* Recent Economic Changes” is a book that, 
in most respects, is of this satisfactory kind, 
and the author, too, has uncommon skill in 
making statistical matter interesting ; but here 
and there one feels a touch of the author's 
contempt for the fallacies of opponents—espe- 
cially for the bimetallists and protectionists— 
that, though justifiable perhaps, is hardly pleas- 
ing in such a work. In other respects the book 
is admirable, and has that breadth and fulness 
of treatment that does satisfy. 

The business depression of the last fifteen 
years is an economic phenomenon worthy of 
vareful study. It has caused a revolution in 
the tariff system of most of the European 
states; has been, perhaps, the chief cause, 
though an indirect one, of the spread of the 
doctrine of bimetallism; and has also been a 
chief factor in that long list of movements, in- 
cluding acts of governments, of capitalists, and 
of laborers, that is commonly grouped under 
the head of “the labor movement.” Mr. 

*Recent Economic CHANGEs, and their Effects on the 
Production and Distribution of Wealth and the Well-being 


of Society. By David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Wells's book is an attempt to explain the 
causes of this depression by a careful study of 
the facts of business. All the leading branches, 
in ali important countries, are taken, and the 
development, regarding amount of products, 
prices, labor cost, wages, ete., considered. His 
conclusion is based upon the time-worn eco- 
nomic paradox that improvements in methods 
of production cause temporary distress to the 
producers. The old fight of the Leicestershire 
hosiery weavers against the introduction of 
knitting machinery, with their smashing of 
thousands of machines, had the same cause as 
have many of the labor revolts of to-day; but 
their discomfort was of comparatively short 
duration, and they were but a small part of 
the working people of England. The last de- 
cade has seen so continual an improvement in 
methods of production and in labor-saving ma- 
chines,—and that, too, in nearly all lines of in- 
dlustry,—that the distress has been continual 
and world-wide. No sooner has the capitalist 
fairly adopted one improved machine, than it 
must be thrown away for a still later and bet- 
ter invention, which must be purchased at dear 
cost, if the manufacturer would not see himself 
eclipsed by his rivals. The laborer, supplanted 
by some tireless toiler of steel, has no sooner 
found himself a new trade than another inven- 
tion casts him again adrift. The telegraph 
and telephone have enabled brokers without 
capital to mediate between the foreign pro- 
ducer and consumer ; and the wholesale i import- 
ers who, two decades ago, backed by almost 
boundless capital, kept on hand a stock suffi- 
cient to supply a continent, find themselves 
without an occupation. 

This great saving in capital and labor that 
comes from improved processes has brought 
about, of course, remarkable reductions in 
prices, and therewith a lowering of profits. 
The quantities of goods soll and consumed 
show no diminution in the main, but rather a 
large increase,—a fact which proves that busi- 
ness is not stopping, but that the depression is 
‘ather due to small profits. The capitalists 
suffer most, proportionally. Wages, on the 
whole, have steadily risen, though individuals 
have, of course, suffered greatly at times from 
lack of employment, on the introduction of 
new processes. 

A telling argument is made against those 
bimetallists who ascribe the gener -al decline in 
prices to an appreciation in the value of gold. 
Mr. Wells’s opinion, however, that silver is 
likely soon, from natural causes, to increase in 
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value till it reaches its former price, is one 
not commonly accepted by either monometal- 
lists or bimetallists ; though it might have en- 
couraged the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
late recommendation regarding silver, with 
the hope that thereby he might secure both 
silver * influence” and a profit for the treas- 
ury. It is shown that the decline in prices is 
general in all industries affected by the later 
important inventions, but not in those depend- 
ent mostly on hand-labor,—e. ¢., hand-woven 
lace, gloves, cut-glass, horses, eggs, ete.; nor 
is manual or domestic or professional service 
cheaper, but rather the contrary. No reduction 
in price, it is claimed, can be found that may 
not be satisfactorily explained by causes that 
have sufficiently influenced the supply of the 
article in question, or the demand for it, with- 
out any change in the value of gold. A close 
examination of the prices of the staple articles 
of commerce seems to justify the assertion. 

At the present time, probably no part of the 
book is more likely to be of practical value 
than the discussion of the tariff and bounty 
systems of Europe. Unfortunately, the people 
Who most need such books are too apt to be 
willing to rely upon their party organ. Mr. 
Wells has long been known as a freetrader, 
and many, on this account, will be inclined to 
doubt the fairness of the discussion ; but his 
facts are from authoritative sources, and his 
arguments are not those that are used only by 
freetraders. Four or five years ago, avowed 
protectionists in Germany— men who had 
themselves advocated the tariff system of their 
country—had already become convinced that 
in certain industries their tariff was a mere 
tax for the benefit of a class; that longer to 
uphold it on these industries was to shut out 
the benefits of the improvements of the mod- 
ern methods, and that it should be removed 
on those articles, even if the removal involved 
loss to some producers. Mr. Wells, though occa- 
sionally speaking of protectionism as irrational 
in principle, nevertheless in the main discusses 
the question from the standpoint of such pro- 
tectionists, those who wish to put a tariff only 
where it seems likely ultimately to establish 
firmly some industry in the country, but who 
still believe in protectionism as a governmental 
policy. Of course he would be likely to carry 
his recommendations of tariff revision farther 
than most such men. His accounts of the sugar 
industry of Europe, and especially of the sys- 
tem of subsidies to steamship lines, prove of 
marked interest. 
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In reading the economic literature of the 
past few years, there is nothing that gives 
greater pleasure than to note the number of 
statistical investigators who are convincing 
themselves and others that the laboring men, 
popularly so called, i. ¢., the manual laborers, 
are advancing in position and are raising their 
standard of life very rapidly, probably propor- 
tionally more rapidly than any other class. 
Mr. Wells takes his stand now fully on this 
side, basing his conclusions mainly on the in- 
vestigations of Atkinson and Grosvenor in this 
country, Giffen and Caird in England, and 
Guyot and Grad in France. Some of our eco- 
nomists have feared that these “optimists” were 
injuring seriously the cause of labor, and of civ- 
ilization as well, by showing thus fully the pro- 
gress of the working class. If people were 
convinced that the tendency of the times were 
toward such improvement, the sympathy of 
society for the poor in their real suffering, it 
has been said, would be lessened, and the la- 
borers themselves would feel their energies 
sooner flag. Mr. Wells guards against the 
former effect by showing how real, how very 
severe, the suffering of the individual laborers 
is made by these changes in methods of pro- 
duction, though the laborers as a class are so 
much benefited in the long run. There seems 
to be little fear of the laborer’s energy slack- 
ening, for a chief cause of his dissatisfaction 
is his progress, his increase in intelligence, or 
general information. 

Incidentally, of course, in a discussion of so 
great range as one involving the whole trend 
of economic society, many of the questions of 
the day are touched upon, and always with 
Mr. Wells's well-known keenness and vigor. 
No more clearly-cut statement of the principles 
involved in the eight-hour working-day move- 
ment can be found. It would be healthful 
reading for the mass of our laborers. Among 
other suggestive and valuable topics discussed 
are American habits of working and spending 
as contrasted with those of other nations, and 
the real status of this country in respect to 
the distribution of wealth, and its comparative 
amount. In the latter discussion, not a few 
people will be surprised to learn that the per 
capita wealth of Great Britain is $1,245, of 
Holland %1,200, to some ¥860 in the United 
States. 

As a whole, the book is a mine of well- 
digested information on the leading lines of 
business enterprise, as well as a most thorough 
discussion of the causes and character of the 
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industrial depression from which we seem to 
be just emerging. It is certainly encouraging 
that so able a review of the industrial situation 
can reach the conclusion—* That the immense 
material progress that these changes have en- 
tailed has been, for mankind in general, a move- 
ment upward and not downward ; for the bet- 
ter and not for the worse; and that the epoch 
of time under consideration will hereafter rank 
in history as one that has had no parallel, but 
which corresponds in importance with the pe- 
riods that successively succeeded the Crusades, 
the invention of gunpowder, the emancipation 
of thought through the Reformation, and the 
invention of the steam-engine ; when the whole 
plane of civilization and humanity rose to a 
higher level, each great movement being ac- 
companied by social disturbances of great mag- 
nitude and serious import, but which experi- 
ence has proved were but temporary in their 
nature, and infinitesimal in their influence for 
evil, in comparison with the good that fol- 
lowed.” 





JEREMIAH W. JENKs. 


TWo Books CONCERNING CHAUCER.* 

The problem of constructing an aqueduct 
that should bring the living waters of Dan 
Chaucer's * well of English undefiled ” within 
the reach of every thirsty soul, has long been 
a fascinating one. Dryden attempted to pop- 
ularize Chaucer by reproducing his stories in 
the metrical language of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and Wordsworth, about a hundred years 
later, made an experiment in the same diree- 
tion. Each of these attempts suffers, however, 
from the inevitable limitations and defects of 
all translations. Dryden, having too little faith 
in his author, could not resist the temptation 
to embroider and improve upon his original. 
Even Wordsworth, with all his simplicity and 
immediateness, fails, as Matthew Arnold has 
remarked, to impart to his versions the * divine 
fluidity” of Chaucer’s diction and movement. 
There is in the father of English poetry an ex- 
quisite combination of gifts and graces which 
is found in none of his modern imitators or 
translators. Whoever would taste his delicious 
flavor must master his dialect. 

One of the most promising of recent at- 


*CHAUCER’s CANTERBURY TALES, Annotated‘and Ac- 
eented, with Illustrations of English Life in Chaucer’s Time. 
Revised Edition, with Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
By John Saunders. New York: Maemillan & Co. 

CuHavcer : THe LEGEND or Goop Women. Edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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tempts to induce readers to take this trouble is | 


Mr. Saunders’s “ Canterbury Tales,”—a book | 
which has been well-known in England for | 


some years and which now lies before us in a 
revised form. The modernization of the lan- 
guage has been managed with skill and deli- 
cacy ; beyond the introduction of a uniform 


standard of spelling and the use of marks of | 


accentuation, there appear to be no alterations 
of the text. Archaic words are explained in 
convenient foot-notes. 

In one respect the title is very misleading, 


modern reader. But the word is not used by 
the apothecary in any of the six MSS. reprinted 
by Mr. Furnivall. Such errors do not appear 
to be frequent enough to seriously impair the 
value of the work, which seems, on the whole, 
well calculated to lure some minds back to the 
“perpetual fountain of good-sense” where it 
takes its rise. 

The Reverend Professor Skeat’s edition of 


«The Legend of Good Women ” is marked by 


implying as it does a new edition of Chaucer’s | 


great work. The following title would describe 
the book much better : «*« The Canterbury Tales 
retold in pleasant prose, with copious extracts 
from the originals, and with abundant notes 
and comments by J. S$.” In other words, the 
author selects such passages from the tales as 
seem to him the most original, and fills in the 
gaps himself. Some of the tales are greatly 
abridged or entirely suppressed. The prologue 
and its characters are made the text for chatty 
but instructive comments upon most of the 
phases of social life and manners alluded to by 
the poet. These chapters are evidently the 
fruit of wide and independent reading, and, 
extending as they do over 169 pages, constitute 
an important feature of the book. At the close 
of each of the tales the author indulges in a 
chapter of critical remarks, which are valuable 
to the general reader, and from which more 
special readers will be likely to cull some use- 


ful hints. Popular as his aim is, Mr. Saunders | 


is evidently abreast of the most recent re- 
searches in Chaucer-lore; if not himself a 
specialist, he has carefully surveyed the results 


at which specialists have arrived. Without the | 
slightest parade of erudition, the book is strewn | 


with references to the publications of the Chau- 
cer Society and to the investigations of Skeat, 
Ten Brink, Kittredge, and many others. It is 
to be regretted that these references have not 
been grouped in a convenient list, so as to give 
the purchaser of the book a bibliography into 
the bargain. The colorless reproductions of 
the quaint illustrations of the Ellesmere MS. 
add materially to the attractiveness of the book. 
There are some mistakes, or errors of judg- 
ment, of which but a single example can here 
be adduced. At page 366, the apothecary of 
the Pardoner’s Tale is made to asseverate thus 
(though not in verse): “As wisely as may 
God save my soul.” Possibly “ wisely” is a 
misprint for Chaucer's “ wisly”’; if so, there 
should be a foot-note for the benefit of the 





all the thoroughness of research, the patient 
attention to details, that students of Chaucer 
have learned to expect from this eminent spe- 
cialist. The Legend is one of the poet’s most 
delightful works, notable in many respects, es- 
pecially as exemplifying his earliest use of the 
so-called heroic couplet, which was henceforth 
to be the medium of his best and most charac- 
teristic work. More than this, we study here 
not merely Chaucer's first use of a metrical 
form previously unfamiliar to him, but also the 
first use in English of what is, next to blank 
verse, our most sonorous and our most import- 
ant metre. It is not too much to say that 
this is the first edition which fairly represents 
the poet’s skill.in the management of his new 
Pegasus. A comparison of Professor Skeat’s 
text with the best ones previously accessible 
brings out clearly the incomparable superiority 
of the present edition. The editor’s collation 
of all the principal MSS. has enabled him to 
make many emendations affecting the sense, 
and almost innumerable corrections in the 
metre. These authorized changes are so nu- 
merous as really to give a new complexion to 
the style and to necessitate a revision of critical 
judgments based upon the poet’s apparently 
negligent management of the new metrical 
form. 

Had My. Skeat given us nothing but this 
admirable text, he would have earned the grati- 
tude of every student of the poet. But he gives 
much more than this. In the first place, he 
prints the earlier and the later text of the Pro- 
logue to the Legend in such a way as to make 
comparison easy, and the comparison is well 
worth making. He everywhere gives in foot- 
notes all the important variants of the best 
MSS. Moreover, in an Introduction extend- 
ing to 54 pages there is much interesting mat- 
ter relating to the two forms of the Prologue, 
to the date, subject, sources, and metre of the 
Legend, and to the improvements in the present 
edition. Finally, there is a profusion of instruct- 
ive notes in this editor’s well-known style, and 
the usual glossarial and other indexes. In size 
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the volume is uniform with the same editor’s 
recently published edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems (see the September D1aL), so that it is 
handsomer and more considerable in appear- 
ance than his other school editions. 

For, alas! this is also a school edition. Like 
its predecessors, it has been prepared for the 


hope, imaginary schoolboy, who is such a piti- 
ful creature in every respect save in erudition. 
We all know Macaulay’s schoolboy, and we 
are sure that, despite his frequent tribulations, 
he is of a much robuster type. Mr. Skeat’s 
schoolboy is so tender that he is not supposed 
to know that it is (or was in Chaucer's time) 
quite customary for husband and wife to occupy 
the same bed ; accordingly Chaucer’s innocent 
allusions to that social circumstance are vigil- 
antly suppressed, and some [bracketed] false 
statement, duly rimed and metred, is foisted 
upon the student. For this metrical mendac- 
ity, virginibus puerisque, the reverend expur- 
gator probably excuses himself by virtue of 
that time-honored ethical principle that one 
may tell lies to children. 
ous phrase “and gooth with her to beddé,” 
Mr. Skeat substitutes « [and leith his feith to 
weddé],”” which is surely quite another matter. 
In the legend of Lucretia, instead of the words 
“ blindé lust,” Mr. Skeat carefully inserts 
“(sinful thoght]”; for **she shal my lemman 
be,” he substitutes “[I wol again her see 
As to Tarquin’ s threat to slay the stable- boy 
and lay him in Lucretia’s bed in order to give 
color to an accusation of adultery, Mr. Skeat 
simply omits it and inserts a row of dots. 
Apparently he has never paused from his de- 
lightful researches to consider how fearful the 
responsibility he is incurring in encouraging 
this phenomenally tender youth, ticklish of vir- 
tue, to read an author so ribald as old Chaucer 
is upon occasion. Does the Rev. Mr. Skeat 
suppose that, in these days of sixpenny books, 
this erudite babe will be so pitifully stupid as 
not to think to buy an unexpurgated copy of 
the author so insistently brought to his notice ? 
Does he expect teachers to collude with him in 
fibbing to this * sely child” by explaining the 
bracketed passages as conjectural emendations ? 
And how does he imagine that an innocent, 
who must not know there is such a thing as 
* blind lust,” is to comprehend such a tale as 
that of the rape of Lucrece, especially when 
the nodus of the story is omitted ? 

From another point of view this prudishness 
is still more unfortunate. Mr. Skeat’s editions 
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are presumed by him, or by the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, or by “both parties, to be 
edited for the nursery; in fact, however, they 
are edited for mature students, and are of great 
use even to the most learned Chaucerians. ~The 
value of the present edition consists, as we have 


seen, very largely in the fact that it gives us 
benefit of Mr. Skeat’s ideal, or rather, let us | 


| wox, woxe.” 


For the not indecor- | 


for the first time the results of a critical com- 
parison of all the MSS. It is edited for stu- 
dents who are interested in the minutest varia- 
tions of the MSS. For example, in line 1816 
of the present text occurs the verb * wex.” 
In the foot-note are printed the following six 
variants, with the names of the MSS. where 
they severally appear: * wex, wexe, wax, wexed, 
On the same page three entire 
lines, containing twenty-four words, are omitted, 
and are treated in the notes and glossary as if 
they existed not. Such is the system. Of 
course, the careful student is likely to be as 
much interested in some of these twenty-four 
omitted words, as in the verb ** wex ” which is 
treated with so much consideration. But un- 
less he be the happy possessor of Mr. Furni- 
vall’s six-text reprint, with plenty of time to use 
it, he must make shift with the popular editions 
for such passages as offend against the * rever- 
ence due to [very small] boys.” At such 
points Mr. Skeat grimly claps the book to, 
places it on a high shelf with its back to the 
wall, and observes with Master Chaucer: * Ye 
get namore of me.” 

While this extreme prudishness must be em- 
phatically condemned, yet we should not allow 
it to prejudice us against the solid merits of the 
work before us. It is to be distinctly borne in 
mind that this is the first edition in which it 
has been possible to read this famous poem 
with full appreciation and enjoyment. In con- 
clusion, I cannot forbear to advert, in the 
briefest way, to the remarkable misuse which 
Professor Skeat has been making in his edi- 
tions of Chaucer for the past ten years, and 
which he repeats here, of that strain in Tenny- 
son’s * Vision of Sin” beginning : 


* Then methought I heard a hollow sound 
Gathering up from all the lower ground.” 


It will be noted that these lines present. metri- 

sally considered, a kind of anacrusis; they de- 
part from the pentameter type by the defect of 
a syllable in the first foot. That such lines 
occur, singly and sporadically, in Chaucer, Pro- 


| fessor Skeat adduces a good deal of evidence 


to prove. But it is strange that he should 
persist in thinking Tennyson’s use of this pe- 
culiar metre analogous with Chaucer's. It does 
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not appear that the elder poet made use of this 
metrical device, or irregularity, in any two suc- 
cessive lines of the heroic pentameter. Ten- 
nyson, on the other hand, in the passage so 
triumphantly adduced by Professor Skeat in 
support of his contention (which I am not pre- 
pared to dispute), departs from the normal 
pentameter in a dozen successive lines, and 
shortly afterward plunges into far wilder me- 
trical irregularities. All this he does, as every 
attentive reader must surely feel, deliberately 
and with definite artistic purpose. In the nor- 
mal pentameter couplet the dance of sin could 
never have become so “fast and furious.” 
There is a world of difference between such 
artistic irregularities as these and Chaucer’s 
occasional and apparently aimless anacrusis. 
That a scholar whose life is devoted to subjects 
of this sort should seem impervious to a dis- 
tinction so obvious, is very strange. It is per- 
haps still stranger that the lynx-eyed reviewers 
of two hemispheres should, for ten years, have 
allowed such a nugget of criticism to slip 
through their sieves. 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


NEW Books IN PEDAGOGY.* 

There are two commonplaces in pedagogical 
science nowadays that no writer thinks of ques- 
tioning. Subjectively, the end in education is 
training rather than instruction ; objectively, it 
is the promotion of the material sciences. To 
write an interrogation point after either of these 
dogmas, is to commit the unpardonable peda- 
gogical sin. The supremacy of the material 
sciences may be called the American idea in 
education. It has made us what we are, and 
is daily making us more so. A moment’s 
thought will show that these two principles 
supplement each other. From the kindergar- 
ten up, the attempt is no longer to instruct the 
pupil in a body of accumulated knowledge, but 

*Srupres in Pepacocy. By ThomasJ. Morgan. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

THe CominG ScHoor. 
Cassell & Co. 

EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

EpvucaTIoN IN THE UNITED States. By Richard G. Boone. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

MoNOGRAPHS ON THE History or Epvcation : I.—His- 
tory of Education in North Carolina, by Charles Lee Smith. 
II.—History of Higher Education in South Carolina, by 
Colyer Meriwether, A.B. II].— Education in Georgia, by 
Charles Edgeworth Jones. IV.—History of Education in 
Florida, by George Gary Bush, Ph.D. V.—Higher Education 
in Wisconsin, by William F. Allen and David E. Spence. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 


By Ellen E. Kenyon. New York: 


By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. New 
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_ to hasten as much as possible the development 
of his mental activity. 


An endless series of 
object lessons teaches him to perceive, to ob- 
serve, to recognize new likenesses and differ- 
ences. Every promise of spontaneity is care- 
Originality, inventiveness, re- 
search, are studiously encouraged. To train 


_ the memory, that psychical balance-wheel hold- 


ing us down to the past, is an antiquated cus- 
tom. The individuality of the pupil is studied 
and reverenced. Variations are fixed and per- 
petuated, and the process of mental evolution is 
hurried onward. Such an education produces 
keen observers, shrewd classifiers, original 
thinkers,—the very qualities required to pro- 
mote the physical sciences and push forward 
our material development. 

Professor Morgan’s “ Studies in Pedagogy ” 
may be called a thesaurus of pedagogical max- 
ims representing the orthodoxy of the “new 


education.” It is a good book full of good 
things. It is not, perhaps, a book that will 


find midnight readers, for one seems to have 
heard these maxims before. Training not in- 
struction, things not words, thought aot mem- 
ory, activity not receptivity, are principles hav- 
ing a familiar sound; but as long as pedagog- 
ical theory is so far in advance of pedagogical 
practice as it is at present, all lovers of human- 


| ity will welcome these thoughts, whether offered 


in the polished and naive manner of Professor 
Morgan, or shot at us in the pessimistic fashion 
of Ellen Kenyon. We are especially grateful 
to the author for the chapter on Training in 
Music. We wish every educator would recog- 
nize as clearly the elevating, purifying, and 
harmonizing power of music, and the duty of 


_ the state to provide educators in it. The Greek 
_ conception of musical education cannot be over- 


It is the very thing we most need in 
Only in this way can our 


praised. 
American schools. 


| growing eye-mindedness be checked, and the 


noble voice and ear saved from defeat in their 
present unfair struggle with the hand and eye. 
It would seem, however, that Professor Morgan 
has not appreciated the real psychological basis 
of this need of musical education, for in his 
chapter on examinations he produces ten argu- 
ments in favor of written examinations, and 
seems to encourage instead of correcting the 
vice, so prevalent in our public schools, of 
making the pupil a mere writing-machine. On 
the training of the senses, nothing could be 
more harmless than his little chapter of eight 
pages devoted to this vital subject. The ideal | 
schoolmaster, Professor Morgan characterizes 
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as a manly man, a philanthropist, a patriot, a forbears to notice her remarkable combination 
scholar, a philosopher, an artist, and a Chris- | 


tian. 
Quite in contrast to these pretty pedagogical 
generalities are the burning words of Ellen E. 


of more remarkable words. 
Dr. Klemm, the author of ‘ European 


| Schools,” a late issue in the “ International 


Kenyon in a little book called « The Coming | 


School.” It is the passionate outery of a prac- 
tical school-teacher against formalism in method 
and shams in practice. The author has caught 
the spirit of Pestalozzi and Rousseau, remind- 


the former by her “ enthusiasm of humanity.” 
She is a lover of childhood and of nature, a 
hater of cant and form. So long have the 
Froebelian principles of education been known 
and approved, so little are they realized in 
existing schools, that sarcasm is the only ex- 
pression adequate to the author’s indignation. 
Everywhere we see the cramming, hot-house, 
memory method, whose end is the graduating 
examination, whose ultimate cause is the polit- 
ical unprofessional school-board. But our fe- 
male pessimist is also an optimist. The “+ com- 
ing school” will offer remedies for these defects. 
Its focus will be the primary grade. Here, at 
that critical moment when the mind of the 


child first expands, will be found the well- | sketch of a simple device for a map-holder. 


trained and best-paid teachers, instead of the 
tyros. Here will be studied objects, objects, 
objects, not words. Here will evermore be 
trained perception, not memory. Here the 
method will always be from the known to the 
unknown. 
the part? Not always. That is the way to 
study the apple, but not the earth. The latter 
is somewhat too large for the child to get a 
percept of. Here, in the “coming school,” 
a box lined with blue satin, and filled with 
specimens of spar, ore, and other minerals, will 
be not only the text-book for teaching reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, govern- 
ment, finance, grammar, composition, drawing, 
painting, and modelling, but also the means of 
training the attention, judgment, reasoning, 
imagination, and the emotions. Here, to build 
character more than to impart knowledge will 
be the teacher's aim. Here, sympathy, court- 
esy, and heroism will be taught before reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. This woman is in 
such dead earnest, the abuses she attacks are so 
apparent, the reforms she advocates are so ur- 
gent, that one hesitates to criticize the extreme 
character of the changes she would introduce, 
or her too trustful following of Colonel Parker 
and the Quincy methods. One is disarmed, 
too, of literary criticism by her preface, and 


Education Series,” is to be envied for having 
written the very book that we wanted. Those 
of us who have searched in vain through 


_ libraries for some brief and intelligible account 


of what German schools actually are to-day, 


will welcome with delight Dr. Klemm’s handy 
ing us of the latter by he: earnestness and of | 


little volume. In America we have led the 


_ world in so many things, that we forget to fol- 


| 


Shall we proceed from the whole to | 


low where others are leaders. Germany is ad- 
mitted to have the best educational system in 
the world; but to the present hour our ignor- 
ance of German methods, and particularly of 
German schools, is dense. The author does 
not profess to write a systematic account of 
European schools. His book is more like a 
rambler’s notes. He uses his pencil as freely 
as his pen, so that we really see the German 
school both within and without. He has no 
method but a geographical one, and his style is 
so free and easy that it sometimes becomes 
jaunty. Side by side we find a discussion of 
Herbathian pedagogy and a description and 


Nevertheless, the book is readable—almost too 
readable to lay down unfinished. On German 
methods of teaching, Dr. Klemm says : 





“In his famous report, Horace Mann said: ‘ In Ger- 
many I never saw a teacher hearing a recitation with a 
book in his hand, nor a teacher sitting while hearing a 
recitation.’ This holds good still. I passed through 
six rooms repeatedly during the day I spent in the 
Duisburg ‘ Mittelschule,’ and saw or heard nine lessons 
or recitations, but not once did I see a teacher with a 
book in his hands, not even during a lesson in reading 
and literature. ‘I expect you to read so that I may 
understand you instantly,’ the teacher said to the class; 
and they did it, to be sure.” 


In the German primary schools no text-books 
are used in teaching arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, botany, zodlogy, or geography. A com- 
passionate smile was the questioner’s answer 
when he asked whether a text-book in grammar 
were used. Originality in method, freedom 
from formalism, the study of objects, charac- 
terize the German schools. Over there one 
hears little of + keeping school, hearing recita- 
tions, setting tasks, assigning lessons.” In 
method, the German primary school is a minia- 
ture German university. The teacher gives 
his pupils his own knowledge, in the form, if 


_ not of set lectures, yet very often of chalk talks. 


Next day the pupil is quizzed, and in turn re- 
cites with crayon in hand, sketching as he talks. 
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Training in music is more Susan and more 
extended than in America. The teacher plays 
the violin, leads the singing himself, and gives 
instruction in original composition. Thus far, 
Germany is doing something to train the ear 
and voice. Nevertheless, the whole tendency 
of education there, as here, is to increase the 
prevailing eye-mindedness of the age. Our 
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author complains of the inability of Germans | 


to talk on their feet, saying that in their stum- | 


bling attempts to express themselves orally in 
public, they compare not at all with Americans. 
This is not wonderful, however, when we reflect 
that from the kindergarten to the university 
the boy is required to express his thoughts 
more and more by writing and drawing, and 
less and less by oral statements. The peda- 
gogical discovery of our age is that it is easier 
to impress the mind through the eye than 
through the ear. 
teacher writes it on the board and illustrates 
it by a figure. The pupil copies it in his note 
book, and on examination day writes it out on 
paper. Grammar is taught by a diagram and 
political economy by a curve. Blackboards 
and maps cover the walls ; globes, figures, mod- 
els, physical and chemical apparatus, cover the 
tables. No wonder that the graduate from 
those schools finds himself tongue-tied, and 
limited to the ambition of writing a book. In 
the reaction from the old routine memory 
methods, the voice and ear and memory are 
neglected, and a certain finer culture connected 
with these is lost. 
time given to drawing and modelling in our 
schools has been steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing. There has been no proportionate increase 


Whatever the subject, the | 


For the last ten years, the | 


. . . . . | 
in the time given to the more humanistic sub- | 


jects of music, conversation, and oratory. 


In the same series, Professor Boone has writ- | 


ten a book of permanent worth, entitled “* Edu- | 


‘ation in the United States.” It is a concise 
account of the rise, progress, and present con- 
dition of American schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Part one treats of the Colonial 
Period, and describes in a most interesting 


manner the first educational effort in New | 


England, 
Yale colleges and the college of William and 
Mary. 
ment of the whole American system of educa- 
tion, in all its branches. The subject is a vast 
one and the treatment necessarily brief. It 
embraces the creation of school funds, the dis- 
trict system, state, county, and city supervision, 
normal schools and pedagogical departments in 


and the founding of Harvard and | 


In part three is traced the develop- | 
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colleges, the college curriculum of study, state 
colleges, privately endowed colleges, denomina- 
tional colleges, professional schools, reforma- 
tory schools, governmental departments of edu- 
cation, etc. In the chapter on “ Education of 
Unfortunates,” we find, for instance, ten pages 
devoted to a condensed and convenient account 
of Indian education. The author’s plan, indeed, 
is too comprehensive for his space, as is shown 
in his chapter on * The General Government 
and Edueation,” when he goes so far afield as 
to treat, of course in the briefest way, of the 
coast survey, the signal service, and related 
subjects. In a teacher’s handbook, however, 
even those hasty references may be useful. The 
chapter on the “ Gradation of Schools * shows 
the present existence of 544 kindergartens, 
with 25,952 pupils. Of these schools, 158 are 
supported by public funds. 

In the history of education, a most valuable 
work is in progress by the indefatigable young 
workers at Johns Hopkins University. These 
contributions to American Educational History 
are edited by Professor Adams, and printed by 
the National Bureau of Education. Mono- 
graphs on the History of Education in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Wisconsin have thus far appeared, written for 
the most part by young men from their respect- 
ive states and studying at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Their monographs are complete 
histories of education in the several states named, 
the motives of the authors evidently being to 
treat the subjects so exhaustively as to preclude 
the necessity of anyone undertaking the same 


work after them. GT. W. Paes. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF’S JOURNAL.* 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,—a trans- 
lation of which has just appeared in America, 
although the original was published over a year 
ago in Paris,—is one of those books which 
immediately become a part of the soul of the 
reader. That ambitious, morbid, suffering girl 
gives to us in this wonderful book, which ap- 
peals to the deepest and most natural feeling 
of the human heart, that exquisite emotional 
thrill which tender music rendered by a master, 
noble sentiments uttered by a great orator, or 
the magnetic: voice of a Patti or a Gayarré, 
sometimes gives. Ww hen we put aside this 


* a amemeee. ‘The Journal of a Y oung Artist, 
1860-1884.. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Illustrated. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 
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record of a daily life so intense in every line, 
revealing a nature containing such possibilities 
of greatness, we are oppressed with a feeling 
of indescribable sadness. The writer says 
somewhere in her Journal: * It would be cu- 
rious if this record of my failures and of my 
obscure life should be the means of procuring 
for me the fame I long for, and shall always 
long for.” Evaltée, beloved, beautiful, talented, 
her book has made her famous,—but too late. 

Marie Bashkirtseff was born in Pultava, 
Russia, on the 11th of November, 1860. She 
was very beautiful, with delicate exquisitely- 
modelled features, golden hair, and gray eyes 
curiously deep and sweet. Her face was an 
intellectual as well as a beautiful one, but it 
lacked repose. A shadow of unrest, as delicate 
as might be left by the wing of a bird, always 
rested there. At fifteen she already dreamed 
of being famous. She says: 

“T am ambitious—that is my greatest fault. The 
beauties and the ruins of Rome make me dizzy. I 
should like to be Cesar, Augustus, Mareus Aurelius, 
Nero, Caracalla, Solon, the Pope; I should like to be all 
these, and I am nothing. Ah! how weary I 
am of my obscurity!’ I am consumed by inaction. I 
am growing mouldy in this darkness. Oh, for the light, 
the light, the light!” 

Diderot wrote, a hundred years before : 

“A delicious repose, a sweet book to read, a walk in 
some open and solitary spot, a conversation in which 
one discloses all one’s heart, a strong emotion that brings 
the tears to one’s eyes and makes the heart beat faster, 
whether it comes of some tale of generous action, or of 
a sentiment of tenderness, of health, of gaiety, of lib- 
erty, of indolence,—there is the true happiness, nor 
shall I ever know any other.” 


This ideal of the sage of the 18th century 
would not have contented our 19th century 
hot-house blossom. She writes : 

“To count neither on friendship, nor gratitude, nor 
loyalty, nor honesty; to elevate one’s self courageously 
above the meannesses of humanity, and take one’s stand 
between them and God; to get all one ean out of life, 
and that quickly; to do no injury to one’s fellow-beings; 
to make one’s life luxurious and magnificent; to be in- 
dependent, so far as it be possible, of others; to possess 
power!—yes, power!—no matter by what means!—this 
is to be feared and respected; this is to be strong, and 
that is the height of human felicity, because one’s fel- 
low-beings are then muzzled, and either through coward- 
ice or for other reasons will not seek to tear one to 
pieces. 

“Is it not strange to hear me reason in this way ? 
Yes, but this manner of reasoning in a young creature 
like me is but another proof of how bad the world is; 
it must be thoroughly saturated with wickedness to have 
so saddened me in so short a time. I am only fifteen.” 


This cynicism at fifteen might revolt us, were 
it not the cynicism of a noble heart tortured by 
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Marie Bashkirtseff, like Alfred de Musset, 
was a true child of the nineteenth century,— 
believing in yet haunted by “the shadow of 
belief, disbelief”; passionate, seeking for noble 
ideals, yet shackled by the chains of environ- 
ment, analyzing every emotion until it rose up 
like a Frankenstein to terrify her, enjoying 
even her own sufferings and her own tears. 
She says: 

«“T love to weep, I love to give myself up to despair; 

I love to be troubled and sorrowful.” 
Alfred de Musset expresses the same sentiment 
in the pathetic lines : 
** Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré.”’ 
She sighed for happiness, but, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, it always evaded her. A passionate 
melancholy came in its place, and a resolve to 
strive for the admiration of the world, with all 
the strength of her frail body and her heroic soul 
—for thus she hoped to be happy. * Nature 
intended me to be happy,” she says, + but— 
** Pourquoi dans ton ceuvre céleste 
Tant d’ éléments si peu d’accord ?”’ 

Marie had a pure and correct literary taste, 
and loved the strength and virility of the clas- 
She says in her Journal: 

«“ No melodrama, no romance, no sensational comedy 
of Dumas or of George Sand, has left so clear a souve- 
nir and so profound and natural an impression upon me 


sics. 


| as the description of the taking of Troy.” 


Plato was always open on her desk. When 
she left Nice, she says that she took with her 
“the encyclopedia, a volume of Plato, Dante, 
Ariosto, and Shakespeare,’ —a curious library 
for a girl of fifteen. 

Like all people of poetic and artistic nature, 
she loved Italy. 

« Life is not the same there as elsewhere. It is free, 
fantastic, large, reckless and yet languid, fiery yet gen- 
tle, like its sun, its sky, its glowing plain.” 

However, in the autumn of 1877, Madame 
Bashkirtseff, Marie’s mother,—said to have 
been one of the most beautiful women in Rus- 
sia,—decided to live in Paris. At first Marie 
writes : 

“ Paris kills me! 
bazaar.” 








It is a café, a well-kept hotel, a 


A day or two later she adds : 

“The mere word Italy causes me an emotion such as 
no other word, such as no one’s presence, has ever done.” 
Later on, she acknowledged the charm of Paris, 
—as, sooner or later, everyone does who re- 
mains there long enough to become a part of 
its intellectual life. 

In September, 1877, she entered the Atelier 


=? 


doubt, and not that of corruption or experience. | Julien to study painting; and from this time 
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hee life was a constant mage betw een alt 
tion and disease. She worked many hours a 
day, and in a very short time showed a true 
genius for her art. The presentiment of an 
early death still seemed to haunt her, even in 
the midst of success, and she writes in 1878: 

“To die? It would be absurd; and yet I think I 
am going to die. It is impossible that I should live 
long. I am not constituted like other people; I have a 
great deal too much of some things in my nature, a 
great deal too little of others, and a character not made 
to last. If I were a goddess, and the whole universe 
were employed in my service, I should still find the 
service badly rendered. There is no one more exacting, 
more capricious, more impatient, than Iam. There is 
sometimes, perhaps even always, a certain basis of 
reason and justice in my words, only that I cannot ex- 
plain clearly what I want to say. I say this, however, 
that my life cannot last long. My projects, my hopes, 
my little vanities, all fallen to pieces! I have deceived 
myself in everything! ” 

Again she says : 

«“T do not fear death, but life is so short that to 
waste it is infamous. Art! I picture it to myself like 
a great light shining before me in the distance, and I 
forget everything else but this, and I shall press for- 
ward to the goal, my eyes fixed upon this light.” 

As her malady progresses she becomes slightly 
deaf, and this causes her the most. profound 
discouragement. She writes : 

«“T shall never recover my hearing, then. It will be 
endurable, but there will always be a veil between me 
and the rest of the world. The wind among the trees, 
the murmur of the brook, the rain striking against the 
window-panes, whispered words,—I shall hear none of 
these. I am accustomed to it, but it is none 
the less horrible.” 

Her most successful picture, * A Meeting,” 
was exposed in the Salon of 1884, and was the 
picture most talked of that year. Marie could 
scarcely believe in her She says in 
her Journal : 

« Ah! I begin to believe it a little, but for fear of 
believing too much I do not permit myself to feel satis- 
faction but with reserves of which you have no idea. 
Enjin! I shall be the last to believe that the world 
believes in me.” 


success. 


Though oppressed by physical weakness, she 
Though oppr y physic 
still works continually, but writes : 

«“ Oh, this dreadful lassitude! Is it natural to feel 
thus at my age? In the evenings when I am tired out 
and half asleep, divine harmonies fioat through my 
brain; they rise and fall, like the strains of an orehes- 
tra, but independent of my volition. If we only knew 
what there is beyond—but we do not; and then, it is 
precisely this feeling of curiosity I have about it that 
makes the thought of death less terrible to me.” 

Her friendship with Bastien-Lepage,—whom 
she describes as “not a painter only, a poet, 
a psychologist, a metaphysician, a creator,” — 
was a very - tender one. He too was doomed to 
an early death; and when she was dying, he 
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was amie to her bone: to spend the ion 
hours remaining at her side. It is a pathetic 
picture,—-thesshadow of death over them both ; 
and yet they still desired to paint, the artistic 


spirit almost surviving the soul itself. She 
writes : 
« Bastien-Lepage goes from bad to worse. I am un- 


able to work. My picture (La Rue) will not be finished. 
Here are misfortunes enough! He is dying, and he 
suffers intensely. When I am with him, I feel as if he 
were no longer of this earth; he already soars above us; 
there are days when I feel as if I too soared above this 
earth. I see the people around me, they speak to me, 
I answer them, but I am no longer of them. I feel a 
passive indifference to everything, a sensation somewhat 
like that produced by opium. Yes, he is 
dying, and the thought does not move me, I am indiffer- 
ent to it; something is fading out of sight—that is all. 
And then everything will be ended—everything will be 
ended. I shall die with the dying year.” 

Two weeks before her death, she writes ; 

“T have not been able to go out for the past few 
days. I am very ill, although I am not confined to bed. 

Ah, my God! and my picture, my picture, 
my picture!” 

Marie Bashkirtseff died at the age of twenty- 
four, October 31, 1884,—just eleven days after 
the last entry in her Journal. She left over 
one hundred and fifty pictures and sketches, 
and this phenomenal book. 


GENEVIEVE GRANT. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOoKs. 


Tue exterior of Miss Edwards’s “ Untrodden 
Paths and Unfrequented Valleys” (Routledge) is 
so coarse and tawdry, its cover design of mountain. 
cliff, ocean, and sky, is so forbidding, that except 
for the attraction of the author’s name one would 
scarcely be tempted to open the book. But Amelia 
B. Edwards is a name of charm, and more than 
ever just now while her presence in this country is 
adding fresh laurels to a reputation already famous 
in so many different directions, that she may be 
pronounced the most versatile woman—in the best 
sense of that much-abused word versatile—now be- 
fore the public. As long ago as 1853 she began 
writing for magazines and prepared an abridgement 
of French history and a school history of England. 
Two years later she began novel-writing with “ My 
Brother's Wife”; and the list has since included 
«The Ladder of Life,” * Hand and Glove,” “ Bar- 
bara’s History,” “ Half a Million of Money,” * Miss 
Carew,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” “In Days of My 
Youth,” * Monsieur Maurice,” and “Lord Bracken- 
bury.” But in America she is less known as a 
novelist than as a scholar, organizer, traveller, art 
critic, and lecturer. The Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, of which she is vice-president and honorary 
secretary, derives about half its income from this 
side of the Atlantic. Largely through her immense 
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of the finest treasures having been secured by the 
Boston museum of fine arts. her lectures in Boston 
are given by invitation of that institution—the first 
it has ever extended to man or woman. In New 
Haven, also, she has had the signal honor of being the 
first woman ever invited to lecture by the trustees 
of Yale College. Columbia recognizes her scholar- 
ship by bestowing the degree of L.H.D., and Smith 
by the degree of LL.D. It goes without saying that 
with Miss Edwards's eye for seeing, pen for telling, 
and pencil for sketching, the story of any of her 
travels could not fail to be other than fascinating 
reading. And such our book with the forbidding 
cover and the non-committal title proves to be, 
as we are taken through that little-known region 
called the Dolomites, lying in the Southern Tyrol 
and north-west of Venice. It is pleasant to note 
also that while the first edition, published sixteen 
years ago. was dedicated to * My American Friends 
at Rome,” the present dedication is * To My Amer- 
iean Friends in all Parts of the World ”—surely a 
very large and responsive number of persons. 





CLAYDEN’s life of Samuel Rogers, now complete 
in three volumes, the first entitled «The Early Life 
of Samuel Rogers” and the other two « Rogers and 
his Contemporaries ” (Roberts), is chiefly of value 
for the fresh glimpses it affords of the literary celeb- 
rities of the former half of this century and for the 
worthy ideal it sets before our men of wealth. 
Rogers's place among literary men is not on the first 
plane, with the great and prolific artists in prose 
and verse; nor is it even on the second plane, with 
the men in whom the stream of creative genius is 
slender and intermittent ; it is rather on the third 
plane, among the men of talent and culture who, by 
laborious imitation, are capable of producing some- 
thing nearly resembling creative work. Note the 
marked contrast between the wit of Rogers and the 
wit of Sydney Smith. Rogers's wit was cold, studied, 
elaborate; Smith's was warm, spontaneous, im- 
promptu. “ When men came away after an even- 
ing with Sydney Smith they only remembered how 
greatly they had enjoyed themselves and how in- 
finitely amusing he was; after contact with Rogers, 
one or two sharp sayings were deeply implanted in 
the memory, very often, indeed, to rankle there.” 
Rogers said of Smith: « Whenever the conversation 
is getting dull, he throws in some touch which makes 
it rebound and rise again as light as air.” Smith 
wrote of Rogers: “Show me a more kind and 
friendly man; secondly, one from good manners, 
knowledge, fun, taste, and observation, more agree- 
able; thirdly, a man of more strict political integ- 
rity. and of better character in private life.” These 
mutual compliments lead us to believe that, though 
Smith and Rogers were rival wits, their rivalry was 
of the pleasantest kind. Though Rogers sometimes 
said ill-natured things, there is no lack of evidence 
to show that he really had a very kind heart. 


[Jan., 


far more for its possessor and his friends in the 


| way of facilitating and stimulating the intellectual 


life than any other fortune ever did, before or since. 
In the person of Rogers, as Mr. Clayden well says, 
—* the contemporary of Pitt and Burke and Fox 
lives to be the personal friend of Mr. Gladstone ; a 
man who had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door, and 
spent a day with Adam Smith, and heard Robert- 
son and Dr. Blair preach, entertains Macaulay and 
Dickens and Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin.” Of 
the long life of Samuel Rogers, and of his relations 
with eminent contemporaries, Mr. Clayden has given 
us a very satisfactory account. Though sufficiently 
full, the book deals chiefly with distinguished names. 
It is replete with interesting details, and contains a 
good deal of matter hitherto unpublished that will 
throw new light upon the characters of eminent 
writers. 

Epwarp WaAKEFIELD’s “New Zealand after 
Fifty Years” (Cassell) is a work of more extensive 
scope than its title indicates. The ~ fifty years” 
count from the 30th of September, 1839, when a 
British colony, under the name of the New Zealand 
Company, took formal possession of the island and 
laid the foundations for a British nation in the South 
Seas. But the country had been discovered and 
named two hundred years earlier by the Dutch 
navigator Tasman; had been explored and repeat- 
edly visited during the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury by Captain Cook; while several efforts had 
already been made by England to establish a native 
state under British authority. It is true, however, 
that quite all that marks the present prosperity of 
New Zealand dates from these fifty years, during 
which a population of 600,000 Europeans and 40.- 
000 civilized natives has taken the place of 100.- 
000 cannibals. A vigorous, free, young, civilized 
nation has supplanted a sanguinary, degraded, and 
effete barbarism, and entered on a career which, in 
the historian’s opinion, is destined to be the most 
prosperous of all the British colonies in the South- 
ern hemisphere. The natural features of: the coun- 
try, its climate and scenery, fauna and flora, are 
described by a lover’s pen ; the statistics relating to 
population, trade and commerce, business and tran- 
sit, polities and laws, education and taxation, are 
very complete. Numerous full-page illustrations add 
to the value of the work, by giving a distinct im- 
pression of many things connected with this little- 
understood country, whose past has been so short 
but whose future is so highly promising. 


THE essential similarity of the mythologies of all 
peoples, and their common origin in the personifica- 
tion by primitive man of the mysterious phenomena 
of nature, are facts with which the researches of 
comparative mythology have long made us familiar. 
In « Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions ” 
(Nims & Knight) the inquiry proceeds one step 


_ further, and enters the domain of comparative the- 
Rogers's wealth, though it would not seem great if | ology. 


The correspondences between the religious 
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systems of all Indo-Germanic nations are traced in 
detail, shown to extend even to minor features of 
dogma and belief, and all alike to be outgrowths of 
the old sun-myths of the ancient Aryans. Migrating 
from their first home in the high lands of Central 
Asia, wherever the Aryans went their myths went 
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| scientific research in this direction in a style so plain 
| and definite as to be easy reading to all whom it 


with them, and appeared in the course of time, after | 
their origin was forgotten, as the groundwork of | 
| creative originality in Russian literature — not a 
| single contribution to philosophy, to art, to letters, 


religions. Sometimes there was little change, at 
other times the transformation was so great that 
the links between old and new are not readily de- 
tected ; but all religions have had their origin in 
primitive conceptions of the numerous phenomena 
which the Aryan could observe but not explain,— 
such as the relation between the sun and the earth, 
the succession of day and night, of summer and 
winter, of storm and calm, of cloud and tempest, of 
golden sunshine and bright blue sky. Thus in 
Hindoo, Persian, Greek, and Christian theologies 
are to be found the traces of the same germ-stories, 
known to our ancestors, but taking somewhat differ- 
ent forms according to the different conditions to 
which they were subjected. The writer, whose 
name appears nowhere in the work, claims no or- 
iginality except in the arrangement of material, 
and its condensation from numerous sources. Mr. 
Charles Morris contributes a valuable introduction, 


and there are seventeen pages of reference notes to | 
| where else seem to run to waste and ruin”; that Tour- 


the sources of authority. 


Dr. PruppEn’s “ Story of the Bacteria”’ (Put- 


may concern—namely, everybody. 

Ivan PAnty’s * Lectures on Russian Literature ” 
(Putnam) deal mainly with the four great writers, 
Pushkin, Gogol, Tourguenieff, and Tolstoi. Although 


the critic starts out with granting that there is no 


having been born on Russian soil — he finds in this 
very limitation of the Russian national character 


_ the source of many virtues of spiritual life, whence 
_ comes the powerful hold that Russian literature has 
| suddenly gained upon thoughtful hearts, and which, 
_ in his opinion, will cause future writers to look to the 


Russians for models in their art—to Gogol for pure 


| humor, to Tourguenieff for the worship of natural 


nam) deals with the lowliest and smallest of all the | 


forms of life with which we are acquainted. Quite 
invisible to the naked eye, entirely unknown to man 
until within a few years, so simple in their structure 


beauty, to Tolstoi for the worship of moral beauty. 
It is pleasant to meet a critic so thoroughly in love 
with his subject as the present writer, but he greatly 
impairs his value as a vade mecum by very astonish- 
ing judgments of writers with whom he is less in 
sympathy—for example, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
and Dickens—as well as by his general pessimistic 
attitude toward the present literary situation nearly 
everywhere outside of Russia. Surely it is a some- 
what extravagant statement that “letters every- 


guenieft's “ Virgin Soil” as a work of architecture 
«bears the same relation to the * Mill on the Floss ’ 
that the Capitol at Washington bears to the capital 


_ at Albany : the one is a rounded-out thing of beauty, 


and activities that only very lately has it been set- | 


tled that they belong to the vegetable and not to the 
animal world, the role of these humble and silent 


the other an angular monstrosity ”; and that, as to 
form, the only English writers of fiction worthy 
to be compared with Tourguenieff are, in England, 


| Walter Scott, and in this country, Mr. Howells.” 


creatures proves to be an exceedingly important | 


one in nature, and to furnish material for very cu- 
rious and interesting study. Although the larger 
number of varieties are found to be very useful, in- 
deed indispensable to the continuance of the higher 
forms of life upon the earth, there are others of 
poisonous nature which become fruitful sources of 
disease to man and animals. The study of these 
dlisease-producing bacteria is one which now engages 
large numbers of scientific workers all over the 
civilized world, and men now cultivate at will in 
the laboratory the very living essence and causes of 
such diseases as consumption, typhoid fever, Asiatic 
cholera, and diphtheria. From the knowledge thus 
gained, new and efficient means are devised for 
treating and preventing the bacterial diseases, so 
that it seems not unlikely that the science of medi- 
cine has entered upon a new and brilliant epoch in 
its history, and hope is cherished of the widespread 
prevention of misery and disease. For the realiza- 
tion of this hope. so much of coéperation will be 


| writers so recent as Perrot and Chipiez. 


needed, depending upon the intelligence and faith- | 


fulness of private individuals, that it is well to have 


a book like this, presenting the latest results of | 


TEACHERS who aim to give their classes a course 
in ancient history which shall, through the neces- 
sities of the ease, be brief and yet not barren, 
will be grateful to Mr. Verschoyle for the admir- 
able manual, “The History of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion’ (Appleton), which, while based upon Da- 
coudray’s * Histoire Sommaire de la Civilization,” 
has incorporated with it the wisdom of Wilkinson, 
Oppert, Curtius, Jebb, and Mommsen, and even of 
For the 
merit of the work is in the fact that it is a history 
of civilization in its underlying principles, in relig- 
ion, institutions, and social conditions, rather than 
merely in the concrete happenings which catch the 
attention of the careless observer. These latter 
have concise notice, but are fully explained by a 
fuller discussion of the social life and modes of 
thinking which made them possible. Such a book 
as this, if supplemented by a companion volume on 
Modern Civilization, would be far more useful with 
college classes than the time-honored “Guizot,” 
which simply assumes on the part of students a 
knowledge commensurate with that of a distin- 
guished lecturer at the Sorbonne. The chapter on 
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“ The Religion and Social State of the Jews” is 
especially valuable, as so few writers on history as 
drawn from the Bible are to be found between the 
two extremes of wooden reproduction of sixteenth 
century ideas as to Biblical history, and rash Ger- 
man repudiation of the very records themselves. 


Two books of interest to Nature-lovers are, « The 
Garden's Story” by George H. Ellwanger, and 
* Days Out of Doors” by Charles C. Abbott, both 
published by D. Appleton & Co. The sub-title of 
the first-named book, + Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener,” seems not very happily chosen, 
unless it were a part of the author’s purpose to 
surprise the reader by developing from this com- 
monplace title and the somewhat technical-sounding 
table of contents, a series of essays of such fine 
literary grace, and so full of apt reference to the 
best that has been said or sung about flowers and 
fruits and seasons, as to charm any reader, however 
indifferent to floriculture. The delightful 
the contents being matched by daintiness of outward 
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art of | 


dress, the book would make a pretty gift to any- | 


one not hopelessly unresponsive to inanimate nature. 
Those who are more moved by the voices and the 
life of the external world will perhaps prefer the 
“Days out of Doors” that begin in January and 
end with December. It has, however, far less 
charm as literature ; though its many bits of interest- 
ing information concerning the life of bees and birds 
and beetles and butterflies and other familiar small 


folk, conveyed in a style both clear and lively, will 
doubtless commend it to youthful readers. 
Tue Histoire de France by M. Vietor Duruy, 


for some time minister of publie instruction in 
France, has long been recognized as the best short 
history of that country. Professor J. F. Jameson 
has therefore done a good service by presenting to 
the American public an abridged translation of it, 
with two additions of his own—a life of the author, 
and a “Continuation” down to the present year. 
The translation, by Mrs. M. Carey, is in good idio- 
matic English, and no doubt accurate. M. Duruy’s 
sympathies are liberal, and this is the prevailing 
tone of the book, although with a laudable and sue- 
cessful effort to preserve impartiality :—sometimes 
perhaps too much so, as where the coup d'etat of 
1851 receives a mere dry mention, with no moral 
judgment. There are a number of excellent maps, 
in French. 


By the death of Professor W. F. Allen, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, December 9, Tue Dra lost one of its most 
constant and efficient contributors, and the West one of 
its foremost scholars, authors, and educators. Profes- 
sor Allen began writing for this journal at an early 
period of its history, and continued up to the time of 
his sudden death, a brief notice by him appearing in 
the present issue. His reviews, both signed and un- 
signed, were chiefly of historical works, but represented 
also many departments of literature. 
indeed, a marked characteristic of his talents and ac- 
quirements. There were few subjects of serious con- 


Versatility was, | Won NP. 


| Chinese, Philosophy of. 


| Cotton Manufacture in the U.S. Edw. 


| Poverty, Greeley’s Cure for. 
| Prehistoric Man in America. 


| Shakespeare. 


| Smyrna Fig Harvest. 
| Spanish Female Beauty. 


| Veto Power, Abuses of the. 


om 


cern in life or literature in which he did not take a keen 
interest. Rarely is such an endowment of warm sym- 
pathies, high aims, and thorough scholarship, found in 
an individual. Professor Allen was born in Massachu- 
setts in 1830, graduated at Harvard in 1851, and after 
teaching in various institutions came to the University 
of Wisconsin in 1867, where he held first the chair 
of Ancient Languages, and latterly that of History. 
Among his associates he was regarded as the best equip- 
ped and most scholarly member of the college faculty, 
while his long list of classical text-books made him 
known to teachers and scholars throughout the country. 
His last work, which occupied him almost up to the 
time of his death, was a History of Rome, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Ginn & Co. of Boston. A 
man of singular disinterestedness, and of modest and 
retiring personality, Professor Allen was yet a strong 
spiritual power in his calling and his community ; and his 
useful life and scholarly achievements have made his 
name honored wherever known. 


Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1890, 


Air Navigation. R.H. Thurston. Forum. 


Bashkirtseff, Marie. Genevieve Grant. Dial. 
Blue-beard, eee Louis Fréchette. Arena. 
Capital Punishment. H.O. Pentecost. Arena. 


Cave Life, Effect on Animals. A.S. Packard. Pop. Science. 
Chaucer, Two Books Concerning. M. B. Anderson. Dia/. 
John Heard, Jr. Harper. 

Chinese Theory of Evolution. Adele M. Field. Pop. Science. 
Atkinson. Pop. Sci. 
Overland. 

Henry Labouchere. Forum. 


Date Palm, The. S.S. Boynton. 
Democracy in England. 


Dickinson, John. Frank Gaylord Cook. Atlantic. 
Economic Outlook, The. J. W. Jenks. Dial. 


Electricity in the Household. A. E. Kennelly. Scribner. 
English Love-Songs. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Evolution in Popular Ideals. F. A. Doughty. Arena. 
God in the Constitution. Robert G. Ingersoll. Arena. 
Land Irrigation. H. J. Philpott. Popular Science. 
Land Question. Herbert Spencer, and Others. Pop. Science. 
Magnetism and Hypnotism. M. Charcot. Forum. 
Marriage, Ethies of. W.S. Lilly. Forum. 
Massachusetts Reformatory, The. R.A. Woods. Andover. 
National Militia, Re-establishment of. A.D.Cutler. Overland 
Nationalism. Laurence Grénlund. Arena. 
Nationalistic Socialism. J.R. Bridge. Arena. 
Newspaper Fiction. Wm. Westall. eippineot. 
Newspapers, Endowments for. Page. Andover. 
Orchids. J. ge Y ‘opular pan 
Over the Teacups. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 
Palm Trees. FS, P. opular Science. 
Paris Exposition, The. V.C. Brownell. Scribner. 
Pedagogy. Books about. G. T. W. Patrick. Dial. 
R. Welch. Forum. 
J. W. Powell. Forum. 
Prof. Ryder. Andover. 

Benj. Reece. Popular Science 


Prophecy, Fulfilment of. 

Publie Schools and Crime. 
Rum Power, The. Henry George. Arena. 
Russian Army, Fa Harper. 

Dion Boucicault. Arena. 
Shakespeare, Theatrical Renaissance of. 
‘ar 


Lippincott. 


Scribner. 

St. Andrews. Andrew Lang. Harper. 

Steele, Sir Richard. C, A. " Richards. , 

Taouist Religion, The. W.G. Benton. Popular Science. 

Tariff and the Farmer. J. G. Carlisle. Forum. 

Tripoli of Barbary. A. F. Jaecassy. Scribner. 

Two and a Half Per Cent. —_ Iles. Popular Science. 

U.S. Pension Office, The. Gaillard Hunt. Atlantic. 

Ute Indians, Wrongs of the. G. T. Kercheval. Forum. 
Yentura County, California. Mrs. Eames. Overland. 

F. A. Conkling. Forum. 

Water-Storage in the West. Walter G. Bates. Scribner. 

Westminster Confession, Revision of. C.A.Briggs. Andover 

R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott. 

Wilson, Alexander. Popular Science. 

Woman and the State. Goldwin Smith. 


Diai. 


Forum, 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following list includes all books received by THe Dian 
during the month of December, 1889.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. New 
and Enlarged Edition. By David Masson. Illustrated. 
Vol. 12mo, pp. 454. Uncut. Edinburgh: A. & C. 

Black. $1.25. 

The Works of Walter Bagehot, M.A. With Memoirs 
by R. H. Hutton. Edited by Forest Morgan. With 
Portrait. In 5 vols. Travelers Insurance Co. $5.00. 

The Doll’s House: A Play. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances Lord. 
l6mo, pp. 148. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. With 2 Frontispiece 
Plates. In 2 vols. 32mo6. “Stott Library.’” Uncut on. 
London: David Stott. $1.50. 

Sesame and Lilies : Three Lectures by John Ruskin, LL.D. 
Reprinted from the Third English Edition. 24mo, 
pp. 265. Gilt top. Uneut edges. Putnam’s * Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.”’ $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


“Uncle Dick” Wooton. The Pioneer Frontiersman of 
the Rocky Mountain Region. By Howard Louis Conard. 
With an Teteadentien we Maj. Joseph Kirkland. Illus- 
trated. S8vo, pp. 472. W.E. Dibble & Co. $3.00. 
Arnold of Rugby. By Rose E. Selfe. With Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 125. Cassell’s ‘“*The World’s Workers.” 
50 cents. 
The Story of Early Britain. By Alfred J. Church, M.A. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 382. ) Seem “Story of the 
Nations.”” $1.50. 


Dr. 


POETRY. 

Asolando : Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. Au- 
thor’s Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 114. Gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

In the Garden of Dreams: Lyrics and Sonnets. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton, author of ‘* Swallow Flights,” 
ete. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 170. Gilt top. Roberts 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Poems on Several Occasions. By Austin Dobson. In 2 
vols. 12mo. Uncut edges. Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 

Songs of Fairy Land. Compiled by Edward T. Mason. 
Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. 24mo, pp. 252. Gilt 
top. Uneut edges. Putnam’s ‘* Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets.”” $1.25. 

The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas Kempis. In 
Rhythm. With a Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D.,D.C.L. 
16mo, pp. 299. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


FICTION. 

The Story of Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 227. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Gobi or Shamo: A Story of Three Songs. By G. G. A. 
Murray. 12mo, pp. 376. Uneut edges. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25. 

An Iceland Fisherman. By Pierre Loti. Translated from 
the French by Anna Farwell de Koven. 16mo, pp. 252. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

An Ocean Tragedy. By W. Clark Russell. S8vo, pp. 435. 
Paper. Harper’s ‘* Franklin Square Library.’’ 50 cents. 

Kit and Kitty. By R.D. Blackmore. 8vo, pp.227. Paper. 
Harper’s ** Franklin Square Library.’’ 35 cents. 

Countess Loreley. From the German of Rudolf Munger. 
16mo, pp. 237. Paper. Appleton’s ** Town and Country 
Library.”” 50 cents. 

Lily Lass. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 12mo, pp. 
150. Paper. Appleton’s ‘* Town and Country Library.” 
25 cents. 

Mizora: A Prophecy. 


$1.00. 


A MS. found among the Private 


Papers of the Princess Vera Zarovitch, being a Faithful | , O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 


Account of Her Journey to the Interior of the Earth 
12mo, pp. 312. Paper. G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 
Expiation. Translated from the French. 12mo, pp. 244. 
Paper. Uncut edges. Welch, Fracker & Co. 35 cents. 
By Whose Hand? By Edith Sessions Tupper, author of 
‘** By a Hair’s Breadth.”’ 12mo, pp. 187. Paper. Uncut 
edges. Welch, Fracker & Co. 35 cents. 
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JUVENILE. 
The Boys and Girls of Marble Dale, By Mary D. Brine. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 304. Boards. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 
Bradford Crownin- 


the 
trated. i6mo, pp. 203. D. Lothrop Co. ' 
The Kingdom of Coins. A Tale for Children of all Ages. 
By John Bradley Gilman. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 82. 
Boards. Roberts Bros. 60 cents. 


TRAVEL. 

Among Cannibals. Four Years’ Travels in Australia. By 
Carl Lumholtz, M.A. Translated by Rasmus B. Ander- 
son. Illus. 8vo, pp. 395. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

A Midsummer Drive Through the Pyrenees. By Ed- 
win Asa Dix, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 332. Gilt top. 
Uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. EP a5. 

Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge. A Mid-Winter Jour 
ney Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowing. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 257. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Unknown Switzerland. By Victor Tissot. T 
by Mrs. Wilson. Crown 8vo, pp. 371. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.50. 

Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 343. Gilt top. Welch, Fracker & Co. 
75 cents. 


PHILOSOPHY—SOCIAL STUDIES. 
A History of Philosophy. a Johann Eduard Erdmann. 


English Translation, Edi by Williston S. Hough, 
Ph.M. In3 vols. Large 8vo. Uncut edges. Macmillan 
& Co. $10.50. 


The Industrial Progress of the Nation. Consumption 
Limited, Production Unlimited. By Edward Atkinson, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of *‘ The Margin of Profits.”’ 8vo, 
pp. 394. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Problems in American Society: Some Social Studies. 
— hh Henry Crooker. 16mo, pp. 293. George H. 


is. $1.25. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

Enunciation and Articulation: A Practical Manual for 
Teachers and Schools. By Ella M. Boyce. 16mo, pp. 88. 
Boards. Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

The World and Its People. Book I., First Lessons. Ed- 
ited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
160. Silver, Burdett & Co. 24 cents. 

The World and Its People. Book II. ~~ of the 
World. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 159. Silver, Burdett & Co. 30 cents. 

The Parts of Speech, and How to Use Them. Teacher’s 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 8% Paper. Ginn & Co. 17 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flora’s Feast: A ue of Flowers. Penned and Pictured 
by Walter Crane. Illustrations in color. 4to. Boards. 
Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Musician’s Calendar for 1890. Compiled by Frank E. 
Morse. Large Card in Gilt and Colors. Silver, Burdett 


& Co. 50 cents. 
Said in Fun. By Philip H. Welch. Illustrated. Small 
4to, pp. 91. s. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


How to Cook Wives. 8vo, pp.6. Paper. Tied. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 25 cents. 





[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.} 


OXFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 
Oxrorp, OnI0. 


Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 


Rev. Fave WALKER, President. 





gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 
William Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: ‘* Reading manu- 
scripts with a view to publication is done, as it should be, 
professionally, b the i Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.”’ Send 4 to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New York City. 
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a book without a parallel.” 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 





THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST “ FROM CHILDHOOD TO DEATH.” 


Translated by Mary J. SeRRANO, with appendix describing a visit to Mlle. Bashkirtseff, by Francois 


Coppée. 
Price, $2.00. 


One octavo volume, with Portrait and illustrations, new style of binding, gilt top, ete. 


In this Journal, Mile. Bashkirtseff not only writes of herself with perfect frankness, but she is equally frank 


in speaking of the artists and men of letters who were her companions in Paris from 1878 to 1884. 


With such 


enthusiastic praise as this book has evoked, it cannot fail to attract the attention of those who read for instruction 


and those who read for entertainment only. 


HeLeEN ZIMMERN says, in Blackwood’s Magazine: “No one can lay down without emotion the pages of 
this diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily laid its very inmost fibres bare before us.” 


Loursk CHANDLER MOULTON says, in The Boston Herald: “For once I do not marvel at Mr. Gladstone’s 


enthusiasm. 
century.” 


JOSEPHINE LAZARUS says, in Scribner’s Magazine : 
unique book—something never before attempted, and never to be attempted again. 


a monument.” 


Surely this ery out of the grave will make itself heard above most of the other voices of this 


« The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff is in many ways a 
The whole book is 


The Boston Traveller says: “No interpretation or criticism can do the faintest justice to this book. It 


must be read.” 
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ANALOGIES OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY 


As recommended by Bishop Lowth, Walker, Perry, and many other distinguished 
English Philologists, and carried out in 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


In adding English formatives, as, ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant at the end of a word is doubled when 
the accent falls on the last syllable ; as, begin’ning, refer'red, &c.; but is not doubled when the accent falls on any 
preceding syllable ; as, gar'dener, &c. The following words come under the last rule: 





Ap-par'el-ing.-ed,-er — Chis’el Gam bol Lev'el Pis'tol Shriv’el 
Bar rel-ing-ed-er Counsel Gib'bet Li’ bel Pom'mel Sniv’el 
Ben 'e-fit-ing-ed Cud ‘gel Gos’ sip Lim ‘it Pos 'til Tas’sel 
Bev el-ing-ed Dis-hev’el Grav’'el Mar’shal Quar'rel Tram’ mel 
Bi'as-ing-ed Driv’el Grov’'el Mar’ vel Ravel Travel 
Big’ ot-ed Du'el Hand sel Mod ’el Rev’'el Tun ‘nel 
Bow el Em-bow ‘el Hatch’el Pan’el Ri'val Un-rav’el 
Can ‘cel En-am el Im-per ‘il Par'cel Riv’et Vict ual 
Car'ol Em-pan ‘el Jew'el Par’al-lel Row’el Wor'ship 
Cav'il E’qual Kennel Pen’cil Shov’el Wool’en 
Channel Gal lop La’ bel Per'il 


Chancellor, from Chancellarius ; crystalline, crystallize, &e., from the Greek xpicra?7o¢ ; metalline, metallurgy, 
&e., from metallum ; cancellate, cancellation, &e., from cancello, cancellatio ; lamellar, from lamella ; excellence, 
from excellentia ; tranquillity, from tranquillitas, are a class of words which, for etymological reasons, do not come 
under the above rule. The following words should be spelled according to the analogy of the English language, 


with the termination er :— 


Amber Fiber Meager Peter Omber Sepulcher 
Chamber Luster Meagerly Saltpeter Somber Specter 
Center Muster Meter Miter Saber Maneuver 
Enter Eager Diameter Niter Scepter Theater 
Cider Eagerly 


Acre, massacre, and lucre are necessary exceptions, to avoid an erroneous pronunciation, as ¢ is soft before e. 
Chancre and ogre are seldom used, and are hardly English. 


Compounds of words ending in Ul, as, befall, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, enroll, retain the double /, to 
prevent the false pronunciation, bef ai, enrol, &c. For the same reason, double / should be retained in the nouns,— 


Installment Inthrallment Thralldom Enrollment 


Both etymology and analogy require that defense, offense, and pretense, from the Latin defensus, offensus, pre- 
tensus, should be spelled with s instead of c. 


Defense Offense Pretense Expense 
Defensive Offensive Pretension Recompense 
Defensively Offensively Suspense, &c. License, &e. 
Derivatives of dull, will, skill, and full retain the i, as,— 
Fullness Dullness Skillful Willful 
Like stillness, illness, stiffness, gruffness, crossness, &e., to prevent the inconvenience of exceptions. 
Ax High Cow Practice, v. Villain Captain 
Lax Hight How Practice, n. Villainy like Captaincy 
Tax Highly Plow Notice, v. Villainous Mountain 
Wax Highness Now Notice, n. Mountainous 


Mold, molt, like gold, bold, fold, colt, &e., not mould, moult. 


Woe should take e, like doe, foe, shoe, toe, and all similar nouns of one syllable. The termination in o belongs 
among monosyllables to the other parts of speech, as, go, so, and to nouns of more than one syllable, as, motto, 
potato, tomato, &e. 


Where current good usage sanctions two different modes of spelling the same word, Webster 
now recognizes both, giving the first as his preference, and thus sanctioning either ; thus : 
Derensk Derrencr Merer Metre TRAVELER ‘TRAVELLER Heigat Hieur Prow Proven 
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